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PLOUGHING IN EGYPT. 


WHO CARES FOR ME? 


“How in the world did I happen to bloom 
All by myself, alone 

By the side of a dusty country road, 
With only a rough old stone 


“For company?” And the goldenrod, 
As she drooped her yellow head, 

Gave a mournful sigh. ‘“ Who cares for me 
Or knows I’m alive?” she said. 


“A snow-white daisy I'd like to be, 
Half hid in the cool green sod, 

Or a pink &pirza, or a sweet wild-rose ; 
But I’m only a goldenrod! 


“Nobody knows that I’m here, nor cares 
Whether I live or die! 

Lovers of beautiful flowers, who wants 
Such a common thing as 1?” 


But all of a sudden she ceased her plaint; 
For a child’s voice cried in glee, 

“Tere’s a dear, little, lovely goldenrod! 
Did you bloom on purpose for me? 


“Down by the brook the tall spirwa 
And the purple asters nod 

And beckon to me; but more than all 
Do I love you, goldenrod!” 


She raised the flower to her rosy lips, 
And merrily kissed its face. 

“Ah! now I see,” said the goldenrod, 
“Tow this is the very place 


“That was meant for me; and I’m glad I bloomed 
Just here by the road alone, 
With nobody near for company 
But a dear old mossy stone!” 
Selected, 
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DELL’S COUNTRY WERK. 

BY KATE LAWRENCB. 

6c HI, my!” said Dell. 

Dell had been saying that nearly all the 

time for two weeks. She had said it when 

the “charity lady” called to ask her if she would 
like a week in the country. . Dell had always 
longed for a country week, but there had always 
been too many other children to go,— children who 
were either blind or lame, children who had either 
been sick or were going to be sick if they did not 
go, children who were either older or younger than 
she was, and therefore ought to go first; and poor 
little Dell was so hopelessly healthy that neither 
bad air, bad food, nor hot weather, ever seemed to 
hurt her. If she only could have caught the hip 
disease from the little boy in the next tenement, or 
the scarlet fever from the little girl in the attic, 
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how happy she would have been! But now her 
turn had come at last, and “ Oh, my!” was all that 
she could think of to say by way of thanks. 

She had said it again when she was set down 
on the platform of a little station, in a wide 
meadow, where there was nothing to be seen as 
far as the eye could reach but waving grass, but- 
tercups, and daisies. She was too much surprised 
even to say, “Oh, my!” when a jolly old farmer, 
with a formidable-looking whip in his hand, but a 
very kind face, after a little talk with the ladies 
in charge of the excursion, politely invited her 
to “come on,” and then to “jump in”; and 
Dell found herself, for the first time in her life, 
“in a covered carriage, just like a rich lady.” 
There was no one to tell her that the “covered 
carriage” was a very clumsy express, and the old 
farm horse so slow that not even a street railway 
company would have used him. So she enjoyed 
her grandeur to the full. 

And that night, when she put her head out of 
the window, before going to bed, for another look 
at “the lovely large stars,”— which she was sure 
were not the same ones that she saw in the city, 
they looked so much larger and brighter,— she 
was so delighted at the sight of a wheat-field, with 
millions of fireflies dancing over it, that she forgot 
to look at the stars at all. She found “Oh, my!” 
entirely inadequate to express her feelings, so she 
said, “Oh, my goodness! Oh, my gracious! Oh, 
my stars!” ‘Then she felt relieved. She sank into 
the middle of a very hot feather bed, and dreamed 
that the fireflies were fairies, and the wheat-field 
was their ball-room illumined for a midnight revel. 
Dell had heard fairy stories. A lady came in 
sometimes to read them to the little boy with the 
hip disease, and Dell crept in to listen. She was 
sure that she had found the place where they 
lived. Hadn’t she heard them all the evening call- 
ing to each other from the oak-trees in the yard, 
“Katy-did! Katy-did! Katy-didn’t! Katy-didn’t”? 
And in the morning, just as the dawn came peep- 
ing in at the windows, didn’t she hear one on the 
piazza roof calling to her,—“ Fannie Peabody, 
Peabody, Peabody, Peabody” ? 

“No,” said Dell, sleepily, “’tain’t Fannie Pea- 
body. It’s me, Idella Pennington. Fannie Pea- 
body went to another house.” Then she fell 
asleep again, and did not wake up until the horn 
blew for breakfast. 

“Guess it must ’a’ been a dream,” said the old 
farmer, as Dell told about the fairies at breakfast. 
“You was sound asleep two minutes after you got 
into bed; and you never woke up till most noon, 
— quarter to six in the morning. Only lazy city 
folks sleep till that hour.” 

“No, sir!” said Dell, quickly: “I was out in the 
field, with the fairies, all night. That was only 
the shell of me that was asleep in the bed.” 

Oh, what a shout the men set up! They did 
not know that this was a quotation from one of 
her favorite stories; and they considered Dell a 
remarkably clever child. 

“Guess yow’re jokin’,” said one of the men, when 
the laugh had died away. “ Fairyland’s a long 
ways off from here. ’Tain’t down on the county 
map, anyhow.” 

“No,” said Mr. Harper, gravely. “ I’ve a consid- 
erable lot of live stock on this place, but I never 
tried a-raisin’ fairies yet. What are they good for, 
anyway, wool, feathers, or hides? Must be too 
small to make much meat.” 

“Good to dream about,” said Dell, triumphantly ; 
and, from the huge laugh that followed, she felt 
that she had clinched the argument. She would 
not be laughed out of her pleasant illusions. 
Wasn’t it all like fairyland, only better? for who 
ever heard of great bowls of bread and milk, lus- 
cious raspberries, and combs dripping with honey 
in fairyland? 


But now her visit was over, and Dell was going 
back, — back to the gas-lights instead of the star- 
light, back to brick pavements instead of green 
meadows, back to the two stifling rooms in which 
the whole family ate and slept, where her mother 
washed, ironed, cooked, and sewed, where her 
father smoked foul tobacco, and drank vile whis- 
key; but that was Dell’s home, which the large 
airy farm-house was not, and, comfortless as it was, 
she was quite ready to go back to it. Indeed, 
though she had stayed two weeks, and Mrs. 
Harper would gladly have kept her to help with 
the work, she «absolutely refused to stay any 
longer. 


It was the last day of her visit, and Dell was. 


taking a farewell ramble all over the place. ‘There 
had only been one thing to mar her enjoyment: 
she had not yet seen a bird’s nest. There were 
plenty of them in the garden and orchard, but they 
were high up among the sheltering leaves; and 
Dell was so near-sighted that she could not even 
see the big crows in the pine-tree. The men had 
been on the lookout for a ground-sparrow’s or a 
meadow-lark’s nest for her to look at, but so far 
they had not seen one. 

“YT declare,” Mrs. Harper had said that noon, 
“there ain’t never been a bird’s nest disturbed on 


this place since I came here, and, father, that’s . 


nigh onto twenty years; but I am a great mind to 
send one of the boys up into a tree to bring one 
down, just for her to look at.” But Dell herself 
wouldn’t hear of this, but insisted that she would 
rather hear them sing, and let them keep their 
dear little “nestses”; and kind Mrs. Harper, whose 
heart was as good as her grammar was bad, 
yielded the point gladly, only saying, “ Well, if it 
wasn’t breedin’ time, I’d do it, sure!” 

Dell had hunted in all the hens’ nests for the 
last time; had fed Dribble, the tamest cow, and 
Tulip, her spotted calf; had looked across the 
pasture bars at old Dolly and her beautiful black 
colt. She had made her last daisy chain and 
picked her last bowlful of raspberries; and now 
she was sitting on the grass under the pine-tree, 
for a last look and a rest. 

Suddenly she saw something. She thought, at 
first, that it was one of those green balls that grow 
on oak-trees, which had somehow fallen among 
the wheat; but, on closer inspection, it seemed to 
be suspended from four long wheat-stalks, and 
there certainly was a little round hole in the side 
from which a pair of bright eyes were peeping. 

Dell fairly flew over the meadow to where Mr. 
Harper was at work in the potato field. 

“Oh, sir! DVve found one. Please, sir, come 
and look quick! I’ve found a bird’s nest.” 

“Now you don’t say!” Mr. Harper took off 
his hat, and wiped his forehead, while he indulged 
in one of his hearty, resounding laughs. 

“Now you don’t say! Leave my hoein’ just to 
look at a bird’s nest! Well, I reckon it won’t put 
the crops back much if I do.” And he actually 
took her hand, and trudged off with her over the 
meadow. 

But, if the thrifty farmer had laughed before, 
he laughed still more when he saw Dell’s nest. 

“Ho! ho! ho! haw! haw! so that’s your bird’s 
nest, is it? Well, now, Iam glad that you found 
it.” And, then, what did he do, that kind old 
farmer who had never allowed a bird’s nest on his 
place to be disturbed, but take out his knife and 
cut off those four wheat-stalks close to the 
ground. 

“Now,” said he, “we'll go home and show this 
bird’s nest to mother.” 

Dell never knew exactly what had happened. 
It seemed as if the mother-bird had fallen out of 
the nest, and, instead of soaring up into the air, 
had run down a hole in the ground. The next 
thing she knew she was in the kitchen with the 


‘speak for laughing. 


four wheat-stalks in her hand, while sprawling 
upon the pastry table were three furry, pink- 
nosed babies, certainly not baby birds. 

“Oh, what are they?” asked Dell: “are they 
teenty-weenty baby pigs?” 

“Pigs!” said Mrs. Harper, as soon as she could 
“Why, them’s mice,— little 
field mice. Why, yes, they are pretty little things, 
I do say, and it’s just as pretty as a bird’s nest; 
but, you see, if we let them alone, they’d eat up 
all the grain and vegetables. That’s why father 
was so glad you found it.” “Three blind mice” 
they certainly were, but they did not “run after 
the farmer’s wife” for they were too young to run 
at all; and she did not “ cut off their tails with the 
sarving-knife,” though she had it in her hand. 

Something tragic happened to them, though. 
IT am not going to tell what it was: it would be 
too sad an ending for a vacation story. It was 
not intended that Dell herself should know. 
She did find it out, however. All that she said 
was, “Oh, my!” 


Teachers should be held in the highest honor. 
They are the allies of legislators: they have 
agency in the prevention of crime. They aid in 
regulating the atmosphere, whose incessant action 
and pressure cause the life-blood to circulate, and 
to return, pure and healthful, to the heart of the 
nation. Mrs. Sigourney. 


COMMON THINGS. 


Tuer sunshine is a glorious thing 
That comes alike to all, 

Lighting the peasant’s lowly cot, 
The noble’s painted hall. 


The moonlight is a gentle thing 
It through the window gleams 

Upon the snowy pillow where 
The happy infant dreams. 


It shines upon the fisher’s boat 
Out on the lonely sea, 

Or where the little lambkins lie 
Beneath the old oak-tree. 


The dewdrops on the summer morn 
Sparkle upon the grass: 

The village children brutish them off 
That through the meadows pass. 


There are no gems in monarchs’ crowns 
More beautiful than they ; 
And yet we scarcely notice them, 
But tread them off in play. 
Selected. 
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MRS. DE FORREST’S BABY. 


A Word for the King’s Daughters. 


BY ABBIE M. ADAMS. 


ce OOD-BY, mamma,” said a tall, rosy, dark- 
haired young girl, as she bent to kiss the 
pale cheek of her tired-looking mother. 
Then, taking her luncheon-box and books, she was 
about to start for school, when her mother called. 

“You will be home early this afternoon, Elea- 
nor?” 

“Oh, no, mamma,” was the reply. ‘“ You know I 
shall go home to tea with Helen, and then go to 
Miss Morse’s house; for it is the evening of our 
King’s Daughters’ Circle, and we are in a-hurry 
with the dresses for Mrs. De Forrest’s baby.” 

“Oh, I entirely forgot, Eleanor,” said 
mother; “but try and be home by nine.” 

“Yes, mamma,” was the reply, as the door closed 
behind the young girl. 

“What is it that keeps Eleanor so late?” I asked ; 


her 
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and, as I turned to look at her mother, I saw the 
tears in her eyes, and heard a deep sigh, as she 
commenced her unever-ceasing round of daily 
duties. 

“Oh,” said she, in reply to my question, “it is 
the King’s Daughters’ Circle. You know Eleanor 
takes her lunch to school, as it is so far she cannot 
come home at noon. ‘Then she will go home after 
school in the afternoon with her friend Helen, take 
tea with her, and go to the circle to make, as you 
heard her say, clothes for Mrs. De Forrest’s baby.” 

“Tt is a long day,” I said. 

“Very long,” was the reply of her mother; “and 
I do so need her help about the mending and some 
other things.” 

As I looked at that tired, hard-working mother, 
and thought of her day that began at five o’clock in 
the morning, and ended only when the work was 
done; and as I looked at that pile of freshly ironed 
clothes waiting to be mended, and thought of all 
the other things there were to do,—I questioned if 
Eleanor could not have found some work for a 
King’s Daughter under the roof of her own home. 

I know, my dear young girls, how pleasant it is 
for you all to work together, and I would not say 
anything against the good work you are doing; but 
would it not be well if sometimes, as you looked at 
that silver cross, with the letters I. H. N. for you 
to remember, you would be as truly following out 
its teachings if some of your King’s Daughters’ 
work was done at home. 

Should not the teachers of the day school and of 
the Sunday-school, who have the care of these 


ee 


young girls, teach them that to be mother’s helper — 


is the principal part of a King’s Daughter’s duty? 

I know, my dear girls, you do not mean to be 
unkind; youare only thoughtless. Remember the 
numberless steps that mother takes for you each 
day, and how she is never weary when doing for 
her children: and then try if in some way you can- 
not make her work lighter. 

When you come in at night, as I have often seen 
you, bright and rosy from a walk with your girl 
friends, or from some little pleasure party, don’t 
think all there is to do is to talk it over; but take 
your needle, and, while you talk it over, try to make 
that pile of mending smaller. 

It is all right, and I honor you for trying to do 
for Mrs. De Forrest’s and all other needy babies. 
But remember the mending at home, the getting 
up early to help mother with the breakfast, the 
running of errands, the taking care of the little 
brothers and sisters, are all duties not beneath the 
notice of a King’s Daughter. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TO OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


BY EMILY F. CARLETON. 

As when the smile of heaven lights earth with 
beam and glow, 

So from the soul of love shall radiant blessing 
flow. 

As dewdrop’s gentle touch revives the weary 
flower, 

So quickens life anew, ’neath influential power. 

As spark enkindles flame to radiance warm and 
bright, 

So truth inspireth truth, and fills the soul with 
light. 

As vital forces act, fulfilling nature’s laws, 

So will empowers deed, and speeds the righteous 
cause. 


O Teacher sent from 
power was thine! 
Thy words on sacred page still glow with light 

divine. 
But e’en thy wisest truths of God’s great loye and 
care 


God, what wondrous 


Were drawn from simple thought of flowers and 
birds of air. 

The little child, whose joy o’erflows in laugh and 
song, 

Taught heavyen’s own joy o’erflowing,— truth 
simple, clear, and strong. 

From seed-time and from harvest, from pearls and 
treasures rare, 

Were garnered precious teachings of life’s most 
sacred care. 


O teacher following Jesus, what wealth of lore 
is thine! 

Earth teems to-day with flowers like those of 
Palestine. 

Still birdlings’ flight revealeth our Father’s watch- 
ful care, 

And all earth hath of treasure in precious pearl 
gleams fair. 

Still multitudes are fed, and blind receive their 
sight, 

And blessed are the hungry in cause of truth and 
right. 

The “Well done!” of the faithful is e’er life’s 
best reward, 
And moth or rust 

heayen-stored. 


ne’er canker the treasures 


The laborers few in harvest their message still 
declare ; 

The vineyard calls for service,— 
there!” 

Of worship true and reverent the 
witness bear; 

In spirit and in truth the soul with God may 
share. 

And brings thy work sad watchings and burdens 

hard to bear? 

thee are sweet communings 

strength of prayer. 

And, inasmuch as unto the east your offering be, 

You have the glad assurance,—“ Ye did it unto 
me!” 


ee 


x0 ye, and labor 


heart doth 
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THREE LITTLE FIDDLERS. 
BY LIZZIE DE ARMOND. 
HE tree cricket wears a faint cream-colored 
| jacket. is thin, almost transparent 
wings, which are crossed each way by 
three raised lines, are folded on his back, like the 
wings of a moth. 

Madam Cricket lays her eggs under the young 
bark of the trees; and her little ones, from the 
time they are ugly grubs until they attain to the 
honor of grown-up crickethood, live and die 
among the same boughs in which they first came 
to life. Quietly these tiny creatures spend the 
long summer days, resting their musical instru- 
ments till the fall comes. Then merrily their fid- 
dies sound forth. Even on a frosty October day, 
when their friends, the katydids, have laid their 
violins away for the winter, you can hear the 
scrape-scrape of the tree crickets’ fiddles sound- 
ing forth from the sere and yellow trees. 

The field cricket spends his baby days with his 
brothers and sisters under a large stone, where 
for a while the numerous members of this family 
live together in peace and happiness. As the 
crickets grow older, they quarrel in a most dis- 
reputable manner; and, as their quarters become 
more and more confined, they cannot stay together 
a minute without kicking and biting each other, so 
at last they hop off by mutual consent and make 
new homes for themselves. 

As Mr. Cricket stands at his front door, he fid- 
dles away right cheerily. ‘Such a front door!” 
you say,—“ only a hole in the ground!” Let me 
tell you, Mr. Cricket is a regular mason, a wise 
one, too. If his hole went straight down into the 


ground like a well, the first rain that came would 
fill it up; and he would have to hop out in double- 
quick time, or be drowned. So he is careful to dig 
a little tunnel in a sloping piece of ground, and at 
the end of this he sinks his well. Here he lives in 
an underground house that is both snug and dry. 

Let us take a peep in his cellar, where we find a 
fine supply of fruit, seeds, and grass tucked away 
for his dinner. Work? Well, he does work hard 
for such a little fellow, and to some purpose, too, 
laying up a goodly store for a time of need. 

Mr. Field Cricket has one bad quality: he is 
very selfish, and has never been known to share 
his meals, even with his dearest friends. He is 
such a fastidious creature he must have only the 
purest water to drink, out of a leaf or flower gob- 
let that is perfectly clean. Let him spy one speck 
of dust, and he will immediately turn up his nose 
in disgust, and hop away. 

Like some cats, Mr. Field Cricket is averse to 
wetting his feet. Perhaps he is afraid of rheuma- 
tism. Anyhow, when he walks abroad, and comes 
to a puddle, he steps about briskly, hunting up 
pebbles, sticks, and whatever materials he can find 
to form a bridge. These he proceeds to throw 
into the water’ or mud; and over he goes, dry and 
comfortable. 

The queerest of all crickets is the mole cricket. 
Away down in the ground he digs for his house a 
long tunnel. As his fore legs are shaped very 
much like those of a mole, he finds it an easy 


task. Just walk through the long passages and 
many rooms that careful mamma mole cricket 


builds, and you will see one hundred black babies, 
in a nursery no larger than an egg; but, before 
you have a chance to even peep at the queer chil- 
dren, the fond mother will fly out, and prove an 
exceedingly dangerous foe. 

The mole cricket family do a great deal of 
harm, as they prowl about underground and live 
on the roots of the grass, as their cousins, the 
field crickets, feed on’ the green blades above. 
Between the two destroyers, the grass would have 
a hard time to make any show at all, if there were 
not so many enemies lurking around to pounce on 
the unwary crickets. 


There never was any heart truly great and 
generous that was not also tender and compas- 


sionate. Sournu. 


GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORNING. 


A Farr little girl sat under a tree, 

Sewing as long as her eyes could see; 

Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, “ Dear work, good-night, good-night! ” 


Such a number of crows came over her head, 
Crying, “ Caw, caw!” on their way to bed, 
She said, as she watched their curious flight, 

“ Little black things, good-night, good-night! ” 


The horses neighed and the oxen lowed, 

The sheep’s “ Bleat, bleat!” came over the road, 
All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, 

“ Good little girl, good-night, good-night ! ” 


She did not say to the sun, “ Good-night! ” 
Though she saw him there, like a ball of light; 
For she knew he had God’s time to keep 

All over the world, and never could sleep. 


The tall pink foxglove bowed his head ; 

The violets curtsied, and went to bed; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair, 

And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 


And, while on her pillow she softly lay, 

She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 

And all things said to the beautiful sun, 

“Good- morning, good-morning: our 
begun !” 


work is 
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SUFFER LITTLE ONES TO 
COME UNTO ME. 
“THe Master has come over 
Jordan,” 
Said Hannah, the mother, one 
day ; 


“He is healing the people who 
throng him, 
With a touch of his finger. 
they say. 


"And now I shall carry the chil- 
dren, 
Little Rachel and Samuel and 
John, 
I shall carry the baby, Esther, 
For the Lord to look upon. 


The father looked at her kindly, 
But he shook his head, and 
smiled : 
“Now who but a doting mother 
Would think of a thing so 
wild? 


“Tf the children were tortured 
by demons 


OLIVE PRESS, PALESTINE. 


where the sunshine was not too 
~ much obstructed, were patches of 
the beautiful mountain laurel and 
‘other flowers, looking like a many- 
colored bouquet in the midst of 
the forest. Small wonder that the 
white-eyed and red-eyed vireos, 
yellow-breasted chats, redstarts, 
and wood-thrushes found these 
wilds a safe and pleasant covert 
in which to hold their singing- 
schools. 
But what song was that coming 
from the thick underbrush? It 
was almost as strong-toned as the 
lay of the Kentucky warbler; 
but the songster was not that 
bird. Moving cautiously toward 
the place and peeping through 
every opening, I at length got a 
glimpse of him; and, to my de- 
light, he proved to be a hooded 
warbler, the first I had seen in 
my Tennessee rambles. Around 
Chattanooga not one had been 
seen or heard. 


You may suppose from its name 


Or dying of fever,’twere well; 
Or had they the taint of the leper, 
Like many in Israel.” 


“Nay, do not hinder me, Nathan; 
I feel such a burden of care, 

If I carry it to the Master, 
Perhaps I shall leave it there. 


Tf he lay his hand on the children, 

My heart will be lighter, I know; 
For a blessing forever and ever 

Will follow them as they go.” 


So over the hills of Judah, 
Along by the vine-rows green, 
With Esther asleep on her bosom, 
And Rachel her brothers between, 


*Mid the people who hung on his teaching, 
Or waited his touch and his word, 

Through the row of proud Pharisees listening, 
She pressed to the feet of the Lord. 


et 


Now why shouldst thou hinder the Master,” 

Said Peter, “ with children like these? 
Seest thou how, from morning to evening, 
He teacheth and healeth disease? ” 


Then Christ said, “ Forbid not the children ; 
Permit them to come unto me! ” 

And he took in his arms little Esther, 
And Rachel he set on his knee ; 


And the heavy heart of the mother 
Was lifted all earth-care above, 

As he laid his hand on the brothers, 
And blest them with tenderest love, 


As he said of the babes in his bosom, 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven; ” 
And strength for all duty and trial 
That hour to her spirit was given. 
JuLia GILL. 
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MOUNTAIN RAMBLES. 


BY LEANDER §S. KEYSER. 


HE yillage of Oakdale, Tenn., is eighty- 
four miles north of Chattanooga. It con- 
sists of a large hotel, owned by the railway 

company, a store or two, some small houses in the 
narrow valley, and a number of cottages clustered 
in the steep side of the mountain. <A clear, swift 
river follows the winding course of the valley,—a 


stream that must become very wild at times; for 
there were clumps of weeds, leaves, and dirt, far 
up in the trees and saplings, lodged there by the 
flood. 

At Chattanooga I had spent almost a week, 
studying the feathered folk and visiting the yari- 
ous battlefields and other renowned places as a 
kind of by-the-way; and now I had come north 
to this mountain village, to cultivate the friendship 
of Nature in her wild state. Most of the birds 
found around Chattanooga were also seen here; 
but there was one notable exception, and that was 
the mocking-bird. While at Chattanooga there 
were a few mockers, in these wilds there were 
none. It was, perhaps, a little too far north for 
them, or, if not that, too much of a wilderness; 
for the mocker prefers to dwell in fairly well cul- 
tivated places, and does not seek the wildwood. 
He wants to be where there are human ears to ap- 
preciate his wonderful feats of mimicry. 

Below the hotel at Oakdale there were many 


birds, finding covert in the tanglewood that 
fringed the river. No new ones were found 


here, yet I believe that my bird-loving young 
friends will want to know what species dwell in 
this region. Even a catalogue is interesting, if it 
tells the bird student such facts. 

Here were the Maryland yellow-throat, the Caro- 
lina wren, the cardinal grosbeak, the catbird, the 
brown thrasher, the summer warbler, the redstart, 
and the red-eyed vireo. -Most of these were sing- 
ing; and quite a concert they gave, all without an 
admission fee. The wrens were feeding their 
young, which had already left the nest, and were 
quite well fledged, perking up their short tails in a 
saucy way. 

In front of the hotel, and beyond the railroad, 
the mountain rose steep and solemn, the entire 
acclivity clad in a robe of green. How pleasing it 
was to listen to the tender love-trills of the prairie 
warblers, dropping like silvery incense from the 
mountain side! These dainty birds, with their 
olive-yellow coats and golden vests, striped with 
black on the sides, were very abundant at this 
time in the South. Their trill begins in low tones, 
and ascends the scale until the close, often ending 
with the rising inflection. It seems to be a sweet, 
innocent note of inquiry. 

My pleasantest rambles took me up some of the 
deep defiles of the mountains. Down every one 
of them came a clear brook, dashing and singing 
over the rocks. Here and there, in clear spots, 


that this fine little bird wears a 
black cowl, making him look like a monk or a 
friar; but no, he does not resemble such a person- 
age at all. The fact is, his hood, instead of being 
black, is bright yellow, and is only bordered with 
black. This border nattily separates the golden 
mask from the yellow-olive of neck and nape. 
Certainly, he is a handsome fellow; and his man- 
ners are in harmony with his looks. Still, he is a 
little combative at times; for farther up the ravine 
two male hooded warblers were pursuing each 
other with angry chirping. 

After following the hollow awhile, I decided to 
climb the steep hillside to the top, to see what 
birds were there. They were not as abundant on 
the height as in the dark hollow beneath, although 
the crest of the hill was cleared off and a log farm- 
house was perched on a ridge. Here, however, 
the indigo bird was singing his saucy lay, the red- 
eyed vireo drawled lazily, and a flock of gold- 
finches swung in loops of flight across the clear- 
ing, one of them alighting in a tree-top and dis- 
coursing in his cheerful way. A Carolina wren 
fluttered along the fence, and on a tree down the 
steep hillside a wood-thrush sang his sweet, wor- 
shipful vesper tune. 

Some distance down the mountain side —for it 
really was a mountain — a path wound through the 
woods, running up a narrow defile, almost a 
gorge. I was curious to know whither it led, and 
so I followed it. At length the voices of children 
reached me. “There must be people living in 
this lonely place,” I thought. And there were. 
Far up the ravine a log shanty was perched on 
a shoulder of the mountain side, the woods having 
been cleared away for perhaps a half-acre around 
it. What a lonely place to live! Yet the voices 
of the children at play in the yard sounded joyful 
enough, and a man at work near the house seemed 
to be the picture of content. 

Really, boys and girls, I was glad to see these 
“mountain people,” as they are called in that 
region, living here so contentedly. Poor they 
were, no doubt; but how much better to dwell 
here in the blessed out-of-doors than in sonie nar- 
row, stifling, squalid alley of a great city! Here 
they had plenty of room, abundance of fresh, 
healthy air, pure water gushing from the moun- 
tain side; and the children could play as free as 
the birds and squirrels of the woods. 

It seemed to make no difference to the birds 
that their human neighbors were poor mountain 
folk. If those people had been moneyed aristo- 
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erats, living in a fine mansion, the wood-thrushes 
could not have sung more sweetly, nor the 
summer tanagers have made a braver effort to be 
tuneful, nor the chats have chattered more loudly 
in the bushes, nor the hooded warblers have trilled 
in clearer voice. You see, the birds are genuine 
democrats. Remember, I do not write the word 
with a capital D; for I don’t mean that. they 
belong to any special party, but simply that they 
treat rich and poor alike. 

On my way back along the path I had a most 
pleasing find. In all my rambles in the South I 
had never found a summer tanager’s nest. While 
trudging along, for some cause I stopped suddenly, 
and turned around. As I did so, a tanager darted 
down the hill, and flew into a branch of a small 
tree; and there, right before my eyes, was her 
nest, placed among the twigs near the end of the 
horizontal limb. The bird chattered, and flew to 
another branch. She held a bunch of wiry grass 


in her bill. I moved off a little farther, when 
she returned to the nest, and placed her building 
material where it would do the most service. I 
had passed almost beneath the nest without obsery- 
ing it. 

Let me note one more fact. ‘The chippies were 
abundant in the woods and other wild places of 
the South. They even trilled on the darkly wooded 
sides of the mountains. This struck me as odd; 
for in the North these sparrows are in the habit of 
finding residence about our country and suburban 
homes, and seldom, if ever, dwell in wild places. 
The reason of this difference may be that in the 
South they are only migrants, and therefore do not 
get on such familiar terms with the people. In the 
North they are summer residents. 


Labor to keep alive in your breast that little 
spark of celestial fire called conscrence. 
W ASHINGTON. 


MATILDA ANN. 


I KNEW a charming little girl, 
Who'd say, “ Oh, see that flower!” 
Whenever in the garden 
Or woods she spent an hour. 
And sometimes she would listen, 
And say, “Oh, hear that bird!” 
Whenever in the forest 
Its clear, sweet note she heard. 


3ut then I knew another — 
Much wiser, don’t you think? — 
Who never called the bird a “ bird,” 
But said “the bobolink,” 
Or “ oriole,” or “ robin,” 
Or “wren,” as it might be: 
She called them all by their first names, 
So intimate was she. 


And in the woods or garden 
She never picked “a flower,” 
3ut “ anemones,”.“ hepaticas, ” 
Or “crocus,” by the hour. 
Both little girls loved birds and flowers, 
But one love was the best. 
I need not point the moral: 
I’m sure you see the rest. 


For would it not be very queer, 
If when, perhaps, you came, 
Your parents had not thought worth while 
To give you any name? 
I think you would be quite upset, 
And feel your brain a-whirl, 
If you were not “ Matilda Ann,” 
sut just “a little girl.” 


Axrice W. Rous, tn the Independent. 
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THE CITY COUSIN. 


In Two Parts :— Part I. 


BY S. H. GREEN. 


HE village lamps twinkled merrily along the 
white pathway of light which crossed the 
sandy street between Lastyille’s two 

stores, while the villagers trudged peacefully to 
and fro. 

But nothing looked peaceful or merry to Tom 
Barnes, who lay writhing with anguish, and hidden 
among the black shadows of the budding lilacs 
growing along the walls of the deserted cellar 
where Deacon Barnes’s old house once stood. It 
had been torn away, and a handsome new house 
had been built upon the hill. 

Tom was the deacon’s only son, and he was sick, 
deathly sick; and, oh, how he longed for his 
mother’s gentle hand, and loving face! He could 
see the light from the window where she sat sew- 
ing, but he could not have walked there to save 
his life; nor would he, if he could, just now. 

The lights and the dark moving figures of per- 
sons crossing the street gave him an additional 
twinge every time he opened his eyes; and yet 
a half-hour had scarcely elapsed since Tom had 
been the gayest of the gay among half a dozen 
companions, smoking cigarettes and cracking the 
jolliest jokes. 

It was Tom’s first cigarette. He knew well that 
it would have deeply grieved and mortified his 
parents to have seen him thus; but the boys had 
long been telling him that it was time he began to 
be a man. And Tom himself had felt that he 
was somewhat lacking in spirit, in that he had not 
as yet been able to break from his home training. 
But now Jack Downes, his cousin from Boston, 
was coming in six weeks to spend the entire sum- 
mer with them; and Tom had no notion of being 
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* green” or behind the times in Jack’s eyes. And 
so he told the boys that evening that he would 
“take a back seat no longer,” which announce- 
ment was hailed with loud applause. 

The more experienced of his companions 
watched him knowingly as he sent up little circles 
of smoke, and swung his heels from the high box 
upon which he sat. And when he had suddenly 
declared that there was something that he must 
attend to at home, and slid quickly down from his 
perch, walking out of the store, with his eyes fixed 
on the door-knob in a very peculiar manner, and 
looking a little white about the lips, his mates had 
roared with jeering laughter, which was not at 
all soothing to Tom’s sensitive ear. 

Tom had always been spoken of as a “nice 
boy, one of the best boys in town”; but now it 
was beginning to be whispered among the good 
village people that ‘ Tom Barnes was about as bad 
as’ any of the boys.” And, indeed, by the time 
Jack Downes arrived, Tom had not only become 
an adept in the art of smoking, but had acquired 
several other accomplishments not much more 
creditable. ; 

Jack Downes was a manly-looking boy, with 
ruddy cheeks and a fine figure; and it was with 
pride that Tom showed him around, and intro- 
duced him to “the fellows.” Eastville trouting 
was famous sport, and one morning Tom de- 
clared it to be “a good day fér a bite”; and, 
accordingly, the two cousins, together with several 
of the village lads, set out for Deep Brook. 

When well outside the village, Tom, taking out 
a cigarette-case from his pocket, passed it to Jack, 
saying,— 

“Have one?” in a smart, off-hand way, as if he 
had been six years, instead of six weeks, a smoker. 

“No, thank you,” said Jack. 

“Oh, take one, do,” urged Tom, who was a 
generous-hearted boy, besides being proud to air 
his new art. 

“No,” said Jack, “I never use them.” 

“What! Don’t you smoke anything at all?” 
asked Tom, not a little astonished. 

“ Not anything,” said Jack. 

“Well, now’s a good time to learn,” said Tom. 

“That’s so,” chimed in several of the boys, 
looking wise at each other, anxious for the sport 
of “breaking him in,” as they called it. 

“Tt’s a great protection against muskeeters: 
they'll eat you up alive if you don’t have any- 
thing,” urged Tom. 

3ut Jack shook his head, saying: “I’ve seen 
mosquitoes before to-day. And I don’t purpose 
making a fool of myself for any mosquitoes.” 

The boys nudged each other, whispered among 
themselves, and tittered a little. Meanwhile Tom 
treated them around, and began puffing away him- 
self in a most lordly manner, the more so to hide 
a secret feeling of chagrin; for, after all his efforts 
to win Jack’s approval, he could not help feeling 
hurt and out of sorts at this rebuff. 

After a tramp of a couple of miles they arrived 
at Deep Brook, where Jack had his first lesson in 
baiting a trout hook and throwing a line. 

The boys had, all but Jack, caught one fish or 
more, when Sam Walters shouted,— 

“Here comes a bouncing big one, boys!” and a 
large trout flew wriggling and shining through the 
air at the end of Sam’s line. By some misfortune, 
however, there was a splash, and the fish went back 
into the water. 

An ugly oath broke from Sam’s lips. The boys 
laughed, Tom, who had recovered his good humor, 
tipping back his head, laughed loudest of them all, 
when, his foot slipping on the mossy stones where 
he stood, splash he went into the water; and, I 
am sorry to record, an oath came from his lips 
also. <A look of surprise was obvious on Jack’s 
face, as he exclaimed : — 


“Tom Barnes! I didn’t know you used words 
of that sort!” 

“It’s enough to make a minister swear,” said 
Tom, surveying his dripping clothes. 

“JT didn’t expect Aunt Lucy’s boy would use 
such language,” continued Jack. 

* Aunt Lucy doesn’t happen to know everything 
her boy says or does,” rejoined Tom, with an air 
of bravado. 

“T should hope not, for the sake of her peace 
of mind,” returned Jack, examining his hook. 

“Oh, you needn’t look at the hook, as if it were 
to blame for catching no fish. The fault is at the 
other end of the line,” said Tom, not in the best 
of moods just then. It was evident that Jack’s 
sentiments were not at all popular among Tom’s 
companions, for they laughed uproariously at 
Tom’s remark. 

“TLivin’ in Boston or bein’ pious don’t help a 
feller to catch fish,” said Sam Walters, with a look 
of contempt toward Jack. 

“ Livin’ in the country don’t make it that we’re 
amess o’ babies, either,” said Dan Hill, Sam’s 
boon companion. 

“You bet, it don’t!” roared another. 

Tom was wringing out the sleeves of his jacket. 
He felt very sour. He was angry with himself 
and with Jack for his open rebuke, which was not, 
perhaps, the wisest way for Jack to have adminis- 
tered it. Tom was now in a reckless mood; and 
he swore again, in a manner surprising even to 
himself as well as to his rough comrades. 

“That’s pretty steep for a deacon’s boy,” said 
Sam Walters. “That beats even me, and I thought 
I could swear some.” 

“Don’t know why a deacon’s boy should be dif- 
ferent from other boys,” snapped Tom, who, 
though usually the best-tempered poy in the world, 
was now so out of sorts as not to feel in harmony 
with any one. 

“Only this difference, 
common boys.” 

By and by Tom announced that he was going 
home. ‘“ Wet clothes weren’t so mighty comfort- 
able.” 

Sam declared he had all the fish he wanted to 
carry, and he believed he would go, too. As for 
Downes, Sam added, “he could go or stay, just as 
he liked; but, if he fished all day, his back wouldn’t 
ache from carrying his load, or, if he went then, 
he’d have as many as ever he would.” 

Jack laughingly replied that he guessed he’d go 
with the crowd. And, accordingly, they soon set 
out for home. 
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(To be continued.) 
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CL OIC heey Claw nena 
BY MARY H. WILLIAMS. 


HE old white hen of the Cochin family and 

| the Brown Bantam were keeping house 

together. They had not been acquainted 

very long when the arrangement was made, but 

they liked each other from the first. Their house 

was not small, being a division of the barn from 

floor to roof. There was a wire summer house 

attached, shaded by the cherry-tree, and a small 

front yard, which was as large as most chicken 
families need. 

This family consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Cochin, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bantam, and Mrs. Betty Black. 
Mistress Cochin, or Cluckity-Cluck, was faithful 
to her duties, and laid a pure white egg in her 
nest in the loft every day; but, after the cook had 
disposed of several dozen, Cluckity made up her 
mind that she must take a rest. She was tired of 
her daily routine, and would do nothing but sit. 
Nobody could persuade her to be anything but 


contrary or convince her that some other time 
might be more convenient for those depending on 
her. So she was left to have her own way. 

But why shouldn’t Brown Bantam take her 
place, for the time, and provide a little egg every 
day to clear the coffee? She had a comfortable 
nest in a box, but evidently it did not suit her. 
Perhaps she did not like the location. At all 
events, she did not choose to occupy it. She was 
not very profitable, as she seemed to do nothing 
but scratch from morning till night. 

One day she was discovered in Cluckity-Cluck’s 
nest. How cosey they looked! Cluckity was the 
picture of contentment, and certainly thought it 
all right. Was little Banty helping her to keep 
her eggs warm? If so, it was very kind of her, to 
be sure. She never said “ cut-cut-cut-ca-dah-cut ” 
for fear somebody would find out her secret. She 
knew enough to keep quiet. 

A committee talked over the question. One 
examined the nest, and found that it contained 
not only ten large white eggs, but six pretty little 
buff ones. 

Brown Bantam: knew that Mistress Cochin had 
always been obliging, and did not hesitate to in- 
crease her cares. It was an attempt at co-opera- 
tive housekeeping; for why was it necessary to 
take the time of two, when one could do the busi- 
ness, and leave the other to go and come as she 
pleased? The committee, however, did not ap- 
prove, and took the matter into their own hands. 
Banty’s eggs were put into her own nest, and 
Betty Black was persuaded to sit on them as long 
as was necessary. Her consent left Bantam free. 
In due time seven little chickens said “ peek, peek, 
peek.” They had been talking for several days, 
but their bills were not quite strong enough to 
open the door of their separate houses. So with 
scissors a window was made in each; and it was a 
red-letter day with the children when they all 
walked out, and one carried a bit of his roof on 
his back. These were Mistress Cochin’s chicks, 
and she was now the busiest of housekeepers. 

There was one downy ball, as white as cream, 
and five black and white ones. One had died. 
Her broad wings were well able to cover the six; 
but Cluckity was always in a flutter at meal-time, 
because her little ones would go between the bars 
of the temporary coop, and leave her helpless on 
the other side. Although within sight, she was 
afraid they might get into some harmful mischief 
or be carried off by force; for she had enemies. 
Gray-whisker Rat and Black Hawk were the hob- 
goblins of her dreams. They watched their op- 
portunity to steal in upon this happy family, but 
as yet had not succeeded in doing anything which 
could be called theft. Still Cluckity cackled ner- 
vously, unless the six were within reach. 

The Sparrow family sometimes came uninvited 
to breakfast or dinner, as they were fond of corn- 
meal stirabout; but nobody grudged them a share, 
least of all the mistress herself. 

It was not long before two wee Bantams stepped 
out of their brittle walls; but Betty Black accident- 
ally killed one, so the other was taken away from her 
for a short time. You will remember that Brown 
Bantam’s eggs were not all put into Cluckity’s nest 
at the same time, but one every day for six days. 
So, to do her duty, Betty Black was obliged to sit a 
few days longer. 

The committee in the mean time had planned to 
give Mistress Cochin the care of the young Ban- 
tams, as they appeared on the scene; but Cluckity- 
Cluck said “no!” in a most decided manner. 
“ve children enough of my own,” she added. “I 
do pride myself on being obliging, and would 


divide my last crust with a hungry neighbor, but I 


draw the line there; and, if any young Bantam 
dares to walk over it, he does it at the risk of his 
life,” 
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Mistress Cochin was not in an amiable mood, 
and little Bantam was astonished; for she thought 


she had in Cluckity a friend tried and true, who 


would never desert her under any circumstances. 

“Cheep, cheep, cheep,” cried this little bit of a 
ehicken, which had been forced to find a home in a 
deep box outside and far away from the Cochin 
family. He would not be comforted till he found 
a warm place under some cotton which answered 
the purpose of Betty Black’s wing. His banish- 
ment did not last long, for he soon joined another 
and another chick of his own size; but Chick-a-dee, 
and Cocky-locky were the only ones of the Ban- 
tam family that lived to grow up. 

Betty Black, at first, looked down upon them 
scornfully, as if they were not of much account. 

She was so big and strong, and they were such 
mites, that she was not always considerate, and 
often expected too, much of them. After a few 
days Cluckity-Cluck was let out of her prison and 
given her freedom again. 

She found a good scratching-place in the sum- 
mer house, and her children fared well; but the 
worms suffered. Such a hubbub there was when- 
ever she found one! The chickens skipped and 
jumped like so many parched peas, and sometimes 
two would fight for the same worm till one had 
carried off the lion’s share. It was a battle in a 
tea-cup, but neither of the chanticleers’ cared a 
straw which of them won; and both cheered, cry- 
ing, “ Bravo! Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 

Betty Black took Cluckity’s coop, and proved an 
excellent hen-mother ; and, when the little Bantams 
perched on her back, ‘as they often did, she looked 
like Gulliver with the pygmies in Lilliput-land. 
Brown Banty was really proud of Chick-a-dee and 
Cocky-locky, as she had reason to be; for they 
were as fine a pair of fowls as the Bantam family 


had ever known. The fact was not even denied 
by Cluckity-Cluck. 


for Every Other Sunday. 
TOM’S LESSON. 
BY KATE S. GATES. 


OM was just a healthy, active, wide-awake 
boy. ‘There was nothing specially attrac- 
tive or remarkable about him; but, some- 

how, he had a way of seeing and doing little help- 
ful things for everybody, which made him a very 
comfortable boy to have round, Aunt Martha said. 

He made so little fuss or stir about them, how- 
ever, that he often did not get the credit he de- 
served. J am sure, though, if Tom’s friends had 
realized just how he felt, they would have taken 
more pains to let him see they appreciated him. 

Tom’s cousin Roy was at once his pride and his 
thorn in the flesh, so to speak. It seemed to Tom 
sometimes that Roy was everything he wanted to 
be and wasn’t. 

In the first place, he was such a fine-looking 
fellow; and even Tom’s best friend could not call 
him handsome. Then Roy was very bright and 
entertaining. “He can keep a whole room full 
laughing all day,” sighed Tom; “but I couldn’t 
think of a funny thing to say to save myself from 
hanging. I don’t see why I need have been such a 
red-headed, freckle-faced, dull, old blunder heels!” 

“T don’t think you do yourself justice, Tom,” 
said his mother, tenderly. “I know very well I 
would not exchange my Tom for a dozen Roys. 
Do your best with the abilities God has given you. 
Never mind if you cannot do just as Roy does. 
What a funny world it would be if we were all just 
alike! If you cannot be Roy, neither can Roy be 
Tom; and you are both needed. We all have our 
place, our own corner to fill: only see that you do 
faithfully the work assigned to you.” 


. to spend the day with him to-morrow. 


So Tom went his way, comforted in a measure, 
though secretly envying Roy more or less. 

“JT say, Tom,” cried Roy, coming over one night 
in high glee, “ Phil Evans has asked us to the city 
We're to 
go on the 9.15 in the morning, and not come back 
until the 10.30 at night. Won’t that be a lark ? 
He will give us a ride around the city in the after- 
noon, and take us to some show in the evening. 
He told me to tell you to be sure to come.” 

Tom fairly beamed with anticipation. He thought 
there was no one quite as good as Phil, anyway ; 
and a whole day like this with him was a treat. 
But all at once his expression changed to one of 
dismay. 

“Why, Roy, we can’t go,” he exclaimed. __ 

“Can’t go? I should like to know why not,” 
ejaculated Roy. 

“Because we promised Aunt Martha we would 
come up, and make her garden for her, you know; 
and she will be depending on us. It is a little late, 
anyway.” 

“ Well,” said Roy, coolly: “it will be later before 
I lose such a chance as this for anything like that. 
Next week will do just as well exactly: come fall, 
she never will know the difference.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied Tom; “and, 
even if it would do, it seems to me, as long as we 
promised, we ought to go.” 

“Just as you please. I have promised to spend 
the day with Phil, and I expect to do so,” said 
Roy, as he walked off toward home. 

Tom sat on the door-step, and whittled and 
thought for a long time. It was such a tempta- 
tion, the more he thought about it, the more he 
wanted to go. Wouldn’t next week do just as 
well? No, he knew it would not; and, then, Aunt 
Martha would be looking for them, and be so dis- 
appointed. 

She lived alone, and it was a great treat to her 
to have the boys come to spend the day. 

“She will have some fried pies for us, I pre- 
sume,” thought Tom; “and she won’t know what 
to make of it if we don’t come. She isa poor, 
lonely old woman: she don’t have very many 
pleasures; and I’m a horrid, selfish fellow to hesi- 
tate a minute. 

“Tf only Roy would stay home, too; but, if he 
goes, maybe Phil won’t ask us again. But I guess 
I can make a live of it if he don’t. Anyway, I 
won't disappoint Aunt Martha.” 

This was the conclusion Tom arrived 
tossing restlessly in bed for an hour or so. 
ing thus concluded, he turned over, and 
sound all night. 

The next morning was bright and clear; but 
Tom resolutely put all thought of Roy and Phil 
out of his mind, and hurried off after breakfast to 
Aunt Martha’s. 

It struck him, when he came in sight of the 
house, that it looked deserted. The shades were 
not up: there was no sign of life to be seen. 

It startled him; for Aunt Martha was an early 
riser, anyway, and in view of her expected guests 
would be hurrying about, getting ready for them. 
He rapped and called, but no one answered. He 
went all around, trying to force his way in some- 
where. He finally succeeded, and, hurrying to 
Aunt Martha’s door, found her moaning on the 
bed, partly unconscious. He succeeded in bring- 
ing her to enough to find that she had been taken 
suddenly ill in the night. He made her as com- 
fortable as he knew how, then he hurried off for 
the doctor and his mother. 

“Well, my young man,” said Dr. Green, “it 
was well for your aunt that you happened in as 
you did. A little longer, and it would have been 
too late to save her life.” 

“QO mother,” said Tom, when he told her of it, 
“wouldn’t it have been dreadful if I had gone with 
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Roy? I did want to go dreadfully, but I couldn’t 
quite make up my mind to break my promise and 
disappoint her. It will be a lesson to me all my 
life, I guess.” 

“T hope so, Tom,” answered his mother, 
earnestly. “Being faithful and dependable is far 
better than just being handsome and full of fun. 
When you make a promise, keep it, no matter 
what it costs you, remembering always that you 
will never be capable of great things until you 
have learned to be faithful in that which is least.” 


THE TWO FRIENDS. 


My dog and [ are faithful friends ; 
We read and play together ; 

We tramp across the hills and fields 
When it is pleasant weather. 


And when from school with eager haste 
I come along the street, 

He hurries on with bounding step 
My glad return to greet. 


Then how he frisks along the road, 
And jumps up in my face! 

And, if I let him steal a kiss, 
I’m sure it’s no disgrace. 


Oh, had he but the gift of speech 
3ut for a single day, 

How dearly should I love to hear 
The funny things he’d say ! 


Yet, though he cannot say a word 
As human beings can, 

He knows and thinks as much as I 
Or any other man. 


And what he knows and thinks and feels 
Is written in his eye: 
My faithful dog cannot deceive, 
And never told a lie. 


Come here, good fellow, while I read 
What other dogs can do; 

And, if I live when you have gone, 
Tl write your history, too. 


Susan JEWETT. 
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THE BETTER WAY. 

BY GRACE A. CANNON. 
& OW do you like my new spring hat, 
Agnes?” asked Ethel, as she stood 


before the mirror, trying the effect of a 
large straw hat, well covered with flowers, lace, 
and ribbons. 

“Tt’s just lovely,” replied Agnes, enthusiasti- 
cally, “and so becoming, too. And your things 
never look a bit common, either; but they always 
show the best of taste.” 

“T’m so glad you like it, Agnes. Of course, I 
think it pretty, too. How do yow like it, Edith?” 
continued Ethel, addressing her friend’s sister. 

“JT can’t say I like it at all,” replied Edith, quite 
frankly; “and it’s not becoming, either. At least, 
7 don’t think it is.” 

Agnes looked at her sister, reprovingly. 
Edith Richards,” she exclaimed, “what an idea! 
How can you say such impolite things? You know 
you'd give anything to have a hat as pretty as 
Ethel’s.” 

“T do not like it,” repeated Edith, with emphasis ; 
“and I am perfectly honest in saying so. Ethel 
asked my opinion, and I’ve told her frankly.” 

The color rose to Ethel’s checks as she took off 
the hat and laid it on the table. “I’m sorry you 
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don’t like it, Edith,” was all she said. But she 
looked disappointed and ill at ease. 

As soon as Agnes and Edith were home, Ethel’s 
hat was discussed at greater length. 

“What a queer combination Ethel’s hat was!” 
began Agnes. “It was positively ugly. Ethel 
always does have such unbecoming things, too.” 

“Why, you told her you thought ’twas lovely,” 
exclaimed Edith, incredulously. “What do you 
mean?” 

“Of course, I had to tell her so, Edith, if I 
really didn’t think it. Of course, I couldn’t have 
told her it was ugly and unbecoming, and all that. 
I think you were awfully rude to speak as you 
did.” 

“T don’t think I was rude at all, Agnes. I sim- 
ply was frank and honest, and told her exactly 
what I thought.” 

“Couldn’t you see her feelings were hurt, and 
that she was vexed with you? What will she 
think?” 

Aunt Mary, who had been listening to the girls’ 
conversation, looked up from her sewing as Edith 
cast an appealing look at her. 

“J think you are both right in part, dears,” she 
began. “In such a case as the one you are speak- 
ing of, it seems to me one can be quite honest 
in one’s opinion without wounding another’s feel- 
ings. There is no need of going into ecstasies 
over a thing we really don’t like or admire, and 
yet we needn’t appear rude or unkind by fully 
committing ourselves to that effect. Couldn’t you 
both have honestly admired the flowers or the lace 
or some one thing about the hat? Or wasn’t it 
simply becoming without being at all pretty? In 
this way you might have spared Ethel’s feelings, 
and yet been perfectly honest with yourselves. 
Agnes needn’t have been so profuse with admira- 
tion, while Ethel could have withheld a part of 
her frankness.” 

“You always know the proper thing to do, and 
the kind thing, too, Aunt Mary,” said Edith. 

“Yes,” went on Agnes, “and I think we shall 
feel more comfortable, and respect ourselves 
more, if we take your advice in the future, Aunt 
Mary.” 


EDITOR'S CHAIR, 


Scnuoot has begun. Yes! Sunday school, 
too! Yes! The long winter nights are not 
far off! Yes! All this being so, what ought 


we young folks to do? 
is the answer, 

But how? 

3y putting our minds into our studies, and not 
leaving the work to memory, 

By showing enthusiasm for the good things in 
school, as we show fire over the good things in 
play. 

3y cultivating our friends and acting generously 
toward them. 

By standing up for the right as we see it, and 
not playing the coward. 

By holding out and holding fast, so that we are 
not changing our likes and dislikes every day. 

By showing regard for those who know more 
than we do, and listening to their advice. 

In this way we create habits so strong and 
helpful that it will be easier to do what we aim 
at another year. 


Improve our time: that 


If there is any golden road to success,— true 
and worthy success,—the course lies in the direc- 
tion pointed by such rules as the editor gives 
above. 

And now for the Sunday school: — 

Take pride in your Sunday school. 

Be prompt and constant in attendance. 

Look over the coming lesson, and be ready to 
answer a few questions, at least. 


Thank your teacher for her efforts and volunteer 
services. 

Sing, when the superintendent says, “Sing!” 

Read, when the superintendent says, “ Let us 
read!” 

Induce others to join the Sunday school, and 
swell the inspiring numbers. 

Write to Hvery Other Sunday. 

Put something into the contribution-box every 
Sunday. 

If every pupil follows the above rules, what a 
fine Sunday school there will be! The minister, 
the superintendent, the teachers, the parents,— 
everybody will feel better and do more. And all 
the people in the town will say, “ Well, I don’t go 
to church there; but it’s good to see such a splendid 
Sunday school!” 

“ Bur-rr-rr-rub!” sounded near the editor the 
other morning very early. 

Again, very soon, “ Bur-rr-rr-rub.” 

What could the sound mean? It had the alarm 
of a rising clock, but ’twas not that. No! We 
found that a woodpecker was hammering on the 
bough of a tree, close by. 

Wise bird, getting his food early in the day! 

Young people, take a lesson. Improve your 
time in the early morning of your life. 


LETTER-BOX. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 


TuE five asterisks of the left slant represent anger ; 
the next, an animal; the next, a bird; the next, a 
girl’s name. The large asterisks will then form the 
name of part of a vehicle. 


Evetyn KINGSFoRD. 


DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


A CONSONANT. 
Part of a circle. 
The staff of life. 
An auxiliary verb. 
A consonant. 
BERT SLOAN. 
ANAGRAM. 


Her sisutes foeth fiel ot et 
Ew aevew ni olocrs lal rou now, 
Nda ni eht eildf fo setindy 
Ew aper sa ew ayeh onsw. 
IsaBEL WoRKS. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


To understand perfectly. Behead it, and get the 
present time. 

The opposite of dear. 
stones. 

A wild plant. 

To pack away. 
from. : 

A coyering. Behead, and get a relative. 

Susie Kine. 


Behead, and get a pile of 


Behead, and get a garden tool. 
Behead, and get what linen is made 


ENIGMA IY. 


I Am composed of 25 letters. 

My 12, 5, 16, 25, is an outside. 

My 1, 16, 25, 21, 12, beneath. 

My 17, 11, 24, 16, rent. 

My 22, 28, 10, opposite of high. 

My 3, 5, 19, 6, 21, 16, worn on the hand. 
My 1, 22, 18, 7, 8, what dresses are made of. 
My 14, 15, 16, shines by day. 

My 20, 2, 19, opposite of cold. 

My 14, 4, 23, 18, 21, is what chimneys do. 
My 24, 11, 9, a boy’s name. 

My 5, 16, 1, 20, part of the foot. 

My 10, 28, 24, 13, what we ought to do. 
My 6, 5, 1, 18, is sometimes on sheep. 
My 19, 23, 22, 25, did tell. 

My whole is in Proverbs. 


Ray KELLOGG, 


ENIGMA Y. 


I am composed of 17 letters. 
My 14, 10, 2, 12, is to wander. 
My 5, 7, 8, 10, represents glory. 
My 3, 7, 6, is a rule of direction. 
My 4, 2, 1, 9, 16, 17, is a remission of a fault. 
My 15, 16, 12, 13, is an adjective. 
My whole was a very literary man. 
ADALINE M. Swirt. 


ENIGMA VI. 


I am composed of 16 letters. 

My 4, 5, 2, is a grain. 

My 13, 8, 16, is the opposite of high. 

My 1, 15, 14, 13, 5, is used at Christmas time. 

My 7, 12, 10, is part of the body. 

My 6, 15, 18, 11, is an animal. 

My 9, 15, 8, 3, is the middle of the day. 

My whole is the name of a noted American poet. 
_Berssin MINIEr. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Sprrectat Notice. A change has been made in 
the plan of the new Sunday-school lessons. Les- 
sons in the Primary grades will be issued, thus ar- 
ranging these current leaflets in the same form and 
adaptation as for the previous four years. So 
many demands have come for something to use in 
the classes of the young pupils, the Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society will endeavor to meet this 
request. On the whole, the subjects seem available 
for the purpose, if treated correctly. Some of the 
titles will be changed for the Primary, though 
the general substance will be in harmony with 
the Intermediate and Advanced grades. The 
Primary leaflets will be illustrated every number 
as heretofore. Samples are now ready for dis- 
tribution. The following lessons are published: 
“Polycarp, the Martyr,” “Cross and Crown,” 
“The Catacombs,” “The Good Shepherd,” “ An- 
tony, the Hermit,” ° Saint Radegunda,” “ The First 
Christian Emperor.” 

The same lessons for the Intermediate and Ad- 
vanced are also ready under these titles: “ Martyrs: 
Polycarp,” “The Martyr Spirit,” “Church in the 
Catacombs,” “Spirit of First Believers,” “The 
Hermits: Saint Antony,” “The Ascetie Spirit,” 
and “Constantine, The Great.” 

The Advanced lessons are written by Rev. 
Albert Walkley, and the Intermediate and Primary 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton. Price 75 cents per 
hundred for each grade. It will be remembered 
that the Intermediate and Advanced leaflets of this 
course contain twice the matter heretofore pub- 
lished, and are of four pages each. The Inter- 
mediate is illustrated every lesson. 

AnnuaL Meerine. The annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday-school Society will be held on 
Wednesday evening and Thursday, October 27 and 
28. <A fine programme has been arranged, cal- 
culated to interest and edify the Sunday-school 
workers in all departments. 
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